ARE  YOU  DOING  EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN? 


In  the  October  1941  issue  of  the  Range  Rider  we  talked  about  what 
we  in  the  Grazing  Service  should  do  in  national  defense*  We  pointed 
out  that  we  must  think  first  of  country  and  pledge  our  utmost  efforts 

to  the  national  cause  -  that  we  must  use  the  controls  at  our  disposal 

to  check  inflation - avoid  v/aste,  pay  taxes,  and  buy  bonds  and  more 

bonds • 

That  was  a  year  ago*  Since  that  time  we  have  had  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  aggressors*  Today  we  are  fighting  a  war  that  we  did  not 
encourage  or  want,  but  a  war  that  we  v;ill  fight  to  a  victorious  end  for 
the  freedom  of  mankind.  •  for  freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  *  for 
freedom  from  want  and  from  fear# 

The  Grazing  Service's  contribution  to  the  war  has  been  creditable. 
We  have  devoted  much  of  our  spare  time  to  salvage  and  scrap  drives.  We 
have  cooperated  with  the  Army  in  the  establishment  of  military  reser¬ 
vations  on  the  public  ranges;  we  have  worked  with  other  Federal  and 
State  groups  in  plans  for  increased  war  production*  We  have  sent  more 
than  100  of  our  best  men  to  the  fighting  forces*  We  have  bought  bonds 
and  offered  our  services  to  such  organizations  as  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  Red  Cross,  and  U.  S.  0. 

BUT  WE  HAVE  NOT  DONE  ENOUGH  —  WE  MUST  DO  M3  RE  1 

Do  you  know  your  air  raid  warden?  Be  prepared  against  enemy 
attack  by  knowing  your*  part  in  your  coimunity  defense  setup. 

Make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  economic  and  social  life 
without  hesitation.  For  one  thing,  that  means,  keep  your  car 
in  the  garage  until  it  is  needed  most  essentially.  The  nation's 
greatest  rubber  supply  is  in  the  tires  on  the  cars  owned  by  its 
citizens*  Think  how  you  would  feel  if  there  was  an  air  raid  on 
your  town  and  your  car  was  of  no  use  +  anyone  because  you  had 
run  the  tires  until  they  could  not  go  that  other  mile  or  ten 
miles  or  20  miles  or  more  that  existed  between  your  loved  ones 
and  safety* 
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Get  along  with  less  and  make  your  old  things  last*  When 
the  store  clerk  says  ’’Sorry,  we  won’t  get  any  more  of  those,” 
say  ’’Fine,  that  means  materials  are  going  where  they  belong 
these  days — into  war  weapons  l”  • 

• 

Salvage,  those  things  you  cannot  use  and  send  them  back  into 
the  smelters  to  be  remade  into  something  important  to  victory. 

Buy  war  bonds  and  more  bonds.  Do  it  systematically,  through 
payroll  deductions  if  possible.  There  will  never  be  a  better  and 
more  timely  investment. 

% 

Keep  fit. 

Keep  informed,  but  don’t  be  an  unwitting  enemy  agent  by 
repeating  vicious  rumors.  Instead,  track  them  down  to  their 
source  and  stop  them  shor t L 

Learn  what  special  war  jobs  you  and  every  member  of  your 
family  can  do  —  and  then  do  them! 

These  are  the  ’’extra”  things  over  and  above  your  regular  job  —  \ 

they  are  jobs  that  you  must  do  • —  that  you  must  encourage  your  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do. 

If  you  need  an  added  stimulus  to  get  out  and  find  your  place  in  this 
war  — •  and  make  no  mistake  there  is  a  place  for  everyone  of  us  in  it,  and 
until  we  find  that  place  victory  cannot  be  assured- — stop  to  analyze  what 
it  would  be  like  to  have  your  every  thought  and  action  dominated  by  a 
selfish,  overpowering,  foreign  dictator. 

A  Citizen’s  Handbook  for  War,  called  ’’What  Can  I  Do,”  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  is  being  made  available  to  every  one  of  you. 

»  We  urge  that  every  man  and  woman  .  .and  child,  too  .  •  read  this  book 
thoughtfully  and  carefully.  Pick  out  those  jobs  that  you  can  do,  and 
then  find  ways  to  do  them.  When  you  have  made  full  use  of  this  little 
book,  pass  it  along  to  help  someone  else  find  his  place  in  the  victory 
crusade! 


One  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  first 
academic  year  of  Fordham  College,  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.  J. 
president  of  Fordham  University,  made  the  following  statement* 

’’Only  a  year  ago  there  were  many  loyal  Americans — and  I  was  one  of 
them — who  felt  that  this  was  not  our  war. 

’’Yet,  humiliating  as  it  is,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  we  were  wrong 
and  President  Roosevelt  was  right.  It  wa s  our  war  from  the  first. 

”If  the  President  had  listened  to  me,  China,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain 
would  now  be  prostrate,  and  we  should  be  fa^ng  our  zero  hour  alone  and  un¬ 
prepared. 

’’Instead,  thanks  to  Mr .  Roosevelt,  our  Allies  are  far  from  prostrate, 
and  their  immense  courage,  backed  up  at  last  by  the  full  power  of  the 
United  States,  will  make  this  a  long  war,  but  one  with  good  news  at  the 
end.”  (From  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  September  14,  1942.) 
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THIS  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  FALL  HARVEST— A  SCRAP  HARVEST! 


2,500,000  tons  of  scrap  netal  fron  the  country's  6,000,000  farms  is 
the  goal  of  the  WPB's  Conservation  Division  in  the  National  Scrap  Harvest, 


The  quota  for  a  rural  community  of  300  homes  and  200  farms  in  some¬ 
thing  like  130,000  pounds,  or  65  tons.  That  much  scrap  iron  and  steel  will 
provide  all  the  scrap  necessary  to  build  3  medium  tanks  pljrs  40,  100-pound 
aerial  bombs! 


Vital  materials  needed  are: . 

,  Scrap  iron  and  steel 
Rubber 

Copper  and  brass 

Aluminum 

Zinc 


Lead 

Rags,  rope,  and  burlap 
Waste  fats 
Tin  cans 


WINNING  FIRE  POSTER  SELECTED 


Mrs* *  Lloyd  W,  Bruce,  wife  of  Grazier  Aide  Bruce,  Montrose,  Colorado, 
■is  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  range  fire— poster  contest.  Our  own 
"Andy"  Anderson,  of  the  Salt  Lake  drafting  section,  is  winner 'of . second 
prize, 

• 

Mrs.  Bruce's  winning  entry  asks  this  question,  "Did  you  turn  Death 
loose  on  the  Range?"  Death  astride  a  range  steer  is  shown  fleeing  from  a 
wall  of  flame.  It  is  a  striking  and  dramatic  poster,  and  will  undoubtedly 
contribute  a  great  deal  in  the  future  toward  range  fire  prevention, 

Andy's  winning  entry,  designed  for  a  smaller  poster,  shows  an  in¬ 
dustrial  worker  and  a  soldier  marching  side  by  side.  Above  them  are  the 
words,  "Let's  Protect  One  Another  -  Prevent  Range  Fires," 

Copies  of  both  the  winning  entries  are  being  furnished  all  regions. 
While  their  use  during  the  remainder  of  this  year1s  fire  season  will  be 
^Limited,  they  will  serve  an  important  purpose  throughout  the  'fire  season 
next  year* 

Response  to  the  contest  was  extremely  gratifying,  and  there’  -were 
many  splendid  entries  from  which  to  choose* 


We  judge  ourselves  by  what  wc  feel  capable  of  doing  while  others 
judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done*  —  Longfellow. 


Ours  is  the  Choice  —  Bonds  or  Bondage! 
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YOU  CAN  AVERT  INFLATION!  READ  THIS! 


Did  you  put  all  that  money  you  earned  over  and  above  what  you  needed 
to  live  on  last  month,  into  war  savings  bonds? 

If  you  did  not,  you  forced  the  government  to  create  that  much  new 
money  to  pay  war  bills— —bills  which  could  have  been*  paid  with  that  money 
you  held  in  your  hand* 

Month  after  month,  we  keep  forcing  the  government  to  create  new 
money  by  this  sort  of  negligence*  Simultaneously  tens  of  millions  of 
others  are  guilty*  These  multitudinous  little  sins  of  ommission  can 
easily  add  up  to  ruinous  inflation  in  the  United  States. 

You  have  the  power,  in  common  with  tens  of  millions  of  other  plain 
men  and  women,  to  avert  this  inflation. 

Every  ’’runaway  inflation”  in  history  has  had  the  same  prime  cause, 
an  enormous  sudden  increase  in  the  money  being  used  by  a  people.  Such 
a  swift  increase  in  our  own  money  supply  is  now  taking  place  invisibly* 

And  it  is  we — tens  of  millions  of  patriotic  citizens — who  are  responsible 
for  most  of  that  increase.  Through  negligence,  of  course,  but  does  that 
make  any  difference? 

i  ■ 

This  ’’new  money”  we  all  force  the  government  to  create  is  not  paper 
money*  It  is  ba.nk  credit.  But  bank  deposits  will  buy  anything-  that 
printing-press  money  could  buj7-.  In  this  respect  they  are  not  one  whit 
different  from  the  green  dollar  bills  you  handle  every  day.  They  may 
fairly  be  dubbed  ” invisible  greenbacks.” 

Few  people  realize  that  the  Treasury  is  taking  the  hardest  possible 
"way  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  pay  its  war  bills.  If  i^  wanted 
to',  it  could  easily  get  all  the  necessary  money  without  borrowing  from 
little  people  like  you  and  me. 

For  example,  over  the  next  12  months  Secretary  Morgenthau  has . set 
a  goal  of  $12^,000,000,000  of  War  Savings  Bonds  to  be  sold  to  individual 
citizens.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  will  be  active  day  and  night 
in  that  super  colcf&*l  campaign.  There  will  be  12  long  hard  months  of  such 
effort.  Yet  in  12  hours  this  $12,000,000,000  could  be. assured!  Mr, 
Morgenthau  could  borrow  from  the  banks.  The  banks  would  get  $12,000,000,000 
of  new  government  securities;  and  the  Treasury  would  have  bank  deposits  of 
$12,000,000,000.  . 

How  simple!  Why  does  the  Treasury  choose  the  second  alternative? 

Because  if  it  chose  the  first,  it  would  create  $12,000,000,000  of 
” invis ible  gree  nba  cks  * 

When  we  individuals  buy  government  securities,  we  use  dollar  bills 
or  bank  deposits  that  are  already  in  existence.  But  when  the  comer cial 
banks  buy  government  bonds,  new  bank  deposits  are  created* 
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Thus  every  dollar  the  Treasury  can1  get  fron  us,  in  taxes  and  bond 
sales,  helps  to  keep  this  total  of'  "invisible  greenbacks”  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  .  .. 

• 

Conversely,  every  dollar  we  neglect  to  lend  the  government  compels 
it  to  borrow  an  "invisible  greenback”  .from  the  banks— -to  make  up  for  our 

delinquency* 

•  • 

The  sober  ultimate  truth  is  that  onlj^  our  personal  savings  can  now 

save  our  civilization — the  savings  of  tens  of  millions  of  little  people 

all  garnered  together  and  thrown  into  this  breach.  If  this  is  not  done 

voluntarily,  it  must  be  forced — so  clear  and  great  is.  the  need* 

* 

•  '  #  i 

‘  Free  and  willing  lending  not  only  is  in  accord  with  our  -instincts 
as  a  people*  it  is  better  for  a  practical  reason*  It  is  probable  that 
far  more  can  be  obtained  by  the  -government  from  intelligent,  willing 
lenders  than  from  passive,  uninformed,  regimented  ones* 

The  more  the  government  gets — either  in  taxes  or  individual  loans 
or  through  its  own  economics — the  less  new  money  it  will  have  to  create 
in  order  to  pay  its  war  bills*  It  will  have  to  create  somej  we  must  all 
-keep  that  "some”  to  the  very  lowest  figure* 

Every  citizen  who  realizes  this  basic  truth,  and  henceforth  acts 
upon  it  without  procrastination,  will  be  able  to  sleep  of  nights  serene 
in  his  conscience  that  he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  help  save  the  nation 
from  unimaginable  disaster*  Not  otherwise.  " . 

(  — "Invisible  Greenbacks,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  7/4/42) 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Some  very  interesting  actual  price  and  weight  records  have  been 
furnished  this  office  on  a  carload  of  Montana  grass-fattened  dry  cows* 

The  shipment  consisted  of  24  cows  which  averaged  1176  pounds  and 
brought  an  average  price  of  $10*29  per  cwt.  The  cows  were  sold  through 
a  local  market  which  means  that  the  average  p-ice  obtained  was  equivalent 
to  $11*29  per  cwt,  on  the  Chi  card  market  since  it  costs,  approximately 
$1*00  per  cwt.  to  market  Montana  cattle  in  Chicago.  The  cows  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  individually,  rather  than  in  lots  which  is  the  more  customary 
practice,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  heaviest  cow  weighed 
1645  pounds,  while  the  lightest  cow  in  the  shipment  weighed  1015  pounds 
(the  latter  weight  being  about  average  for  good  dry  cows  run  under 
strictly  range  conditions.) 

•  The  highest  p~icc  obtained  was  $11*15  ^  er  cwt.  while  the  lowest  price 
was  $9*40  per  'cwt.  The  11  heaviest  cows  averaged  1277  pounds* 

These  figures  are  quoted  not  only  to  emphasize  the  value  of  good  range 
in  the  production  and  fattening  of  stock  for  market,  but  also  to  emphasize 
the  good  condition  of  the  Montana  ranges  this  year  since  the  average 
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weights  are  from  150  to  200  pounds  above  the  weights  of  cows  from  the  sane 
range  during  the  best  years  of  the  drought  period  from  1931  to  1937  and 
probably  300  pounds  or  more  above  the  poorer  years  during  that  period. 

The  figures  tend  to  show  that  during  periods  of  drought  range  cattle,  as 
a  whole,  decrease  in  size  and  weight  and  become  smaller  boned,  whereas, 
during  periods  when  the  range' is  on  the  upgrade,  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  size  and  weight.  The  marketing  of  this  type  of  stock  Is  not 
only  most  profitable  to  the  producer  but  materially  swells  the  quota  of 
beef  which  it  is  desired  should  be  marketed  this  season. 


The  boundaries  of  New  Mexico -grazing  districts  Nos.  1  and  7  were 
modified  under  date  of  August  19,  to  remove  over  122,000  acres  from  New 
Mexico  District  No.  1  (San  Isidro)  to  the  Chaco  District  (No.  7,)  The 
order  at  the  sane  tine  revoked  an  Indian- withdrawal  covering  the  same  land 
and  some  84, B00  additional  acres.  The  boundary  modifications  will  con¬ 
tribute  to*  more  orderly  use  and  administration.  ..  .. 


The  proposed  rationing  of  meat  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  per  person, 
per  week,  will  actually  mean  more  meat  for  the  average  person  who  normally 
consumes  less  than  that  amount.  It  will,  however,  nean  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  meat  for  the  heavy  meat-eater  •  The  proposed  meat  rationing 
scheme  doesn’t  mean  that  there-  is 'a  shortage  of  -  moat— actually  slaughter¬ 
ings  are  up  11  percent.  It  docs  mean  that-  there  will  bo  an.  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  large  supply,  so  that  jour  .men  on  the  production  line  and 
fighting  front  nay  be  assured  thq  amount  they  need  and-  are  entitled  to. 


In  a  nation  at  war  ” spending  as  usual”  is  as  dangerous  as  ’’business 
as  usual.” 


Tests  made  at  the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  co¬ 
op  o' at  ion  with  the  A.gri cultural. Marketing  Administration,  reveal  that 
baling  instead  of  barring- 'wool  will  hel^  the  war  effort.  Balinm  of  wool 
for  marketing  saves  substantially  in  shipping,  space,  in  burlap  to  cover 
the' wool,  end  in  freight  costs. 

•  .  •  .  .  . 

The  baling  experiments  revealed  that  the  bulk  of  wool  was  reduced 
at  least  50  percent  by  baling;  the  use  of  burlap  was  reduced  about  30 
percent.  The  experiments  indicated  that  savings  in  freight  charges  nor¬ 
mally  would  exceed  the  cost  of  baling  the  wool. 


•  •  Wyoming  rabbits,  both  cottontails  and  jacks,  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  war.  Commercial  rabbit-hunters  report  that  cottontails  are  selling 
for  as  much  as  $2.50  per  dozen  on  the  meat  market,  and  the  wartime  fur 
shortage  has  boomed  the  price  of  jackrabbit  pelts. 
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The  fur  of  the  cottontail  has  no  comer cial  value.  The  neat  of  the 
jack  is  seldon  used  for  human  consumption,  but  fox  farmers  use  it 
extensively  as  feed,  (From  Wyoming  Wildlife.) 


The  Act  of  June  5,  1942,  authorizes  the  lease  or  sale  of  public  lands 
to  persons,  partnerships,  and  corporations,  "for  use  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  v/ar,  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials  or  machinery  usable  in  such 
manufacture,” 


All  operations  must  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  cause  unnecessary  re¬ 
duction  in  the  usefulness  of  the  lands  for  other  purposes.  The  leasing 
of  such  lands  shall  not  interfere  with,  or  prevent  the  issuance  of  grazing 
privileges,  under  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  unless  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose,  for  which  the  lands  are  leased  will  be  hindered.  Each 
applicant  must  pay  a  fee  of  $5*00  for  the  application  for  1,000  acres  or 
less,  and  an  additional  $5.00  for  each  additional  1,000  acres  or  fraction 
thereof,-  An  annual  rental  charge  for  the  use  of  the  land  will  be  required, 
and  shall  be  payable  in  advance. 


Regional  graziers  have  been  supplied  with  a  new  range  improvement 
project  record  form  (GrS  53)  to  be  used  for  recording  range  improvement 
projects  approved  for  construction  by  the' Grazing  Service,  The  form 
carries  the  history  of  the  project  from  the  time  it  is  approved,  until  it 
is  completed  and  recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office. 


”0ur  range  is  better  than  I  have  seen  it  in  20  years”  says  J,  W. 
Schoonjans  of  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  in  the  American  Cattle  producer. 


Regional  Grazier  .Moore,  Utah,  in  summing  up  the  range  survey  work  of 
his  region  for  the  past  year,  believes  that  a  direct  contribution  to  the 

war  _  is  being  made  by  utilization  of  range  survey  data  gathered  and 

compiled  in  the  region  during  the’ past  year  which  completes  a  3,250,000- 
acre  survey.  These  data  made  possible  improvement  to  the  range  through 
proper  utilization,  establishment  of  seasonal  use  areas,  individual  al¬ 
lotment  boundaries,  and  apportionment  of  grazing  privileges..  The  im¬ 
proved  forage  condition  and  management  practices  have  enabled  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  to  increase  the  total  pounds  of  wool,  leather,  beef,  and 
lamb,  without  increase  of  numbers  on  the  range, 

A  practical  example  of  this  is  in  the  following  report  from  a  sheep¬ 
man  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Vernal,  His  herd  of  2,500  ewes  "wintered 
in  excellent  condition  with  only  a  3  percent  death  loss,  and  this  spring 
he  docked  2,900  lambs.  Another  sheepman  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kanab  indicates  that  he  has  increased  his  total  income  about  60  percent 
this  past  year  by  cutting  his  herd  numbers  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
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range,  thus  enabling  hin  to  raise  his  lambing  percentage  from  64  percent 
to  98  percent,  and  increase  his  average  lamb  wool  weights* 


From  Mr,  F.  S*  Ginnery,  of  Gunnison,  Colorado,  comes  the  following 
very  nice  letter:- 

¥  . 

¥ 

MI  have  just  returned  from  riding  over  the  range  in 
this  neighborhood,  that  was  treated'  by  your  men  with  .prairie 
dog  poison.  "  • 

"Although  we  have  had  a  very  short  rainfall  for  July 
and  so  far  in  August,  the  range  where  these  pests  have  been 
eradicatcd( and  the  kill  was  about  90  percent  over  all  the 
.  ground  covered— and  in  some  spots  all.  were  killed)  >  \  g  • 
already  shows  a  very  much  increase  of  useful  vegetation  and 
•  ..  grasses  have  commenced  to  show. 

"In  my  opinion  you  folks  have  accomplished  a  great  wa'r 
work,  and  this  will  mean  great  increased  weight  on  all  stock 
ranging  in  this  range,  which  means  more  food  for  our  soldier 
boys  . 


"Mr.  Morgan  (district  .grazier,  Ouray  District),  who  had 
charge  of  this  work,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  efficiency 
in  handling  the  work  as  to  distribution  of  poisoned  grain  at 
the  lowest  labor  cost  possible," 


A  new  national  organization  called  Forest  Fire  Fighters  Service 
(FFFS),  has  been  organized  this  sumner  and  vrill  be  ready  for  immediate 
next  fire  season.  Its  functions  are  "to  aid  in  Nation-wide  forest 
prevention  education,  and  to  enroll  volunteer  fire  fighters  for  ser¬ 
in  forest  and  rural  areas,"  The  new  organization  will  cooperate  with 
protection  agencies  cf  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  State  and  private  forestry  officials  and  protective 
organizations,  Merbors  of  the  Grazing  Service  in  a  number. of  regions  have 
met  with  the  group,  and  taken  their  proper  places  in  the  cooperative  plans. 


duty 

fire 

vice 

fire 


The  Arizona  region  is  carrying  on  studios  cf . certain  semi-desert 
mountain  browse  areas  on  which  goats  have  been  grazed.  The  studies  shew 
that  many 'browse' species  which  have  not  previously  been  considered  in 
palatability  allowances 'are  chosen  by  the  goats  and  are  often  heavily  used 
by  them*  A  very  great  distinction  in  range  values  between  use  by  cattle 
and  goats  is  apparent.  Actual  use  records  will  be  gathered  and  utilization 
studies  made  before  the  ranees  are  given  the  higher  capacities  which  the 
studies  indicate. 


In  a  perusal  of  the  regional  annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,,  one  thing  stands  cut  in  comnop — the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
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win  the  war.  The  way  in  which  Grazing  Service  men  and  women  are  helping 
in  this  job',  both  within  the  organization  and  on  extra  assignments,  has 
been  consented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Range  Rider.  Certain 
points  which  stand  out  in  common  in  all  regional  reports  are; 

1,  There  is  a  general  trend  toward  better  types  of  livestock 
through  better  breeding  programs  and  scientific  methods  of 
general  operation,  Svhich  means  maximum  production  and  resource 

conservation,  ' 

•  \ 

2*  .  This. has  been  a  good  growing  year  and  ranges  throughout 
the  Vest  are  generally  in  better  than  average  condition. 

3-.  Eight  years  of  range  studies  and  range  improvement  are 

making  it  possible  to  get  more  and  better  use  from  the  public 

range  resources  than  ever  before. 

♦  • 

4.  Ranchers  and  livestock  men  are  ready  to  stand  firm  on 
the  western  range  front,  and  have 'pledged  their  best  efforts 
to  increased  production  to  meet -war  needs. 


"War  costs  money.  .  So  far  we  have  hardly  even  begun  to  pay  for  it.  . 

Our  war  program  for  the  'coning  year  will  cost.  •»  more  than  one-half  the 
national  income.  This  moans  taxes  and  bonds f  ,  bonds  and. taxes,  -It  means 
cutting  out  luxuries  and  ncnessentials •  It  means  an  ’all-out*  war  by  in¬ 
dividual  effort  and  family  effort  in  a  united  country." — President  Roosevelt 


*  • 

To  reach  meat  goals  in  the  food-for-freedom  program, Amer ichns  must 

market  264  animals  a  minute.  Professor  Alma  C.  Esplin,  animal  husbandman 
for  the  Utah  Extension  Service,  estimates,  _  .  * 

"The  ‘immensity  of  the  task  of  the’  livestock  and  meat  -industry  this 
year  is  better  appreciated  when  we  realize  that  in  meeting  the  requirements 
for'  meat  supplies,  we  must  market  an  average  of  43  cattle  and  calves,  153 
hogs  and  63^ sheep  and  lambs  every  60  seconds,"  the  oxtensionists  said. 


Meat,  one  of  the  best  sources  of  protein,  has  always  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of;  .the  soldi ei* 1  s  diet.  Alexander  the  greet  invaded  India  while  sub¬ 
sisting  on  livestock  taken  from  the  Medes'  and  Persians.  Julius  Ceasar ^ 
'told  of  arranrenents  with  local  tribes  to  provide  his  men  with  meat  and 
grain.  One  df  the  earliest  rations  of  the  United  States  Army  provided  for 
about  a  pound  of  meat  per  day  per  man.  Sorters  still  get  about  a  pound 
a  day  and  to  meet  their  current  and  reserve  needs  during  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  Jely  1,  1942,  the  armed. forces  are  expected  to  buy  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  neat.  We  want  them  to  keep  on  buying  meat — all  they  need. 


is 


A  s  ea t 
reported 


ch  for  stock  in  the  Virginia 
by  Regional  Grazier  Dior kin- 


City  Grazing  District  in  Nevada 
>  A  cattle  operator  who  found 
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his  herds  short  by  35  head, ’hired  an  airplane  to  hunt  for  then*  In  two 
hours,  at  a  total  cost  of  $10*00  he  had  located  the  strays.  He  estimated 
that  it  would  have  taken  five  days  of  hard  riding  to  find  them  in  the  time- 
honored  way — on  horseback*  '  .  .. 


Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  conferred  an  honorary 
decree  on  Charles  F*  Schnabel  for  his  scientific  exploration  of  grass  as  a 
food  for  man*  By  adding  dehydrated  grass  to  the  family* s  meals  Mr*  Schnabel 
nourished  eight  people  for  a  dollar  a  da2r  during  the  depression*  He  says 
grass  contains  more  vitamins  than  all  other  plant  and  fruit  life  combined* 


Meat  production  in  August  was  the  largest  in  history  for  that  month 
and  was  more  than  10  percent  greater  than  in  August  a  year  ago,  the 
American  Meat  Institute  estimated  in  a  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
business  during  the  last  month*  :  ' 

•  m 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  radio  address  to  the  Nation,  said  "Wars 
“are  not  won  by  people  who  are  concerned  primarily  with  their  own  comfort, 
their  own  convenience,  'their  own  pocketbooks He  said,  "this  is  a  global 
war  and  it  will  cost  this  -Nation  nearly  one  hundred  billion  dollars  in  1943," 

0 

Regional  Grazier  Dior  king  has  reported  on  the  results  of  the  antelope 
hunt  held  from  May  28  through  June  14,  in  Lassen  and  Modoc  Counties,  Cali¬ 
fornia*  This  --was  the  first  antelope  season  in  the  area  in  nearly  50  years* 
Four  hundred  fifty-two  hunters  participated  in  the  hunt;  405  animals  were 
killed.  Careful  observations  were  taken  relating  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  antelope  taken;  the  type  of  ammunition  used;  how  the  meat  was  handled 
by  hunters;  the  most  active  parts  of  the  season;  et  cetera.  The -stomachs 
of  several  of  the  antelope  killed  in  the  hunt  were  examined  to  ascertain 
just  what  forage  the  animals  were  eating  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Stomach 
observations  were  those  of  antelope  that  apparently  grazed  on  the  lower 
elevations,  as  over  50  percent  of • the  food  consumed  was  alfileria;  the 
balance  was  made  up  of  approximately  half  and  half  of  short  tender  grasses, 
apparently  blue  grass,  cheat  grass,  and  various  short  tender  weeds* 

••The  antelope  season  was  considered  a  success*  If  hunters  did  not  get 
their  game,  it  was  on  account  of  poor  marksmanship.  The  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  did  a  splendid  job  of  conducting  the  open  season. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  a  similar  hunt  next  year* 


Are  There  Grease— .’’as ter s  in  Your  Family? 

The  Far  Production  Board  has  estimated  that  there  are  2,000,000,000 
pounds  of  household  fats  thrown  away  each  year*  One  pound  of  waste  fat 
contains  enough  glycerin  to  fire  four  antiaircraft  shells  I  The  average 
housewife  can  salvage  between  one  and  two  pounds  of  waste  fats  per  month* 
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Meat  markets  all  over  the  country  are  assistin'^  in  the  fat-salvage  campaign 
by  buying  the  fats  and  moving  them  into  commercial  channels  for  conversion 
to  glycerin  as  needed.  ♦  ' 


The  New  Process  of  Meat  Dehydration. 

The  process  for  the  successful  dehydration  of  meat,  although  not  yet 
fully  perfected,  has  gone  a  long  way  in  promising  n ew  efficiency  in  shipping 
/meat  to  our  allies  and  furnishing  meat  for  our  own  armed  forces. 

One  packer  advises  that  in  most  of  its  dehydration,  which  is  now 
commercially  practical,  the  moisture  content  has  been  reduced  from  70  per¬ 
cent  to  less  than  10  percent.  This  means  that  a  ship,  or  a  freight  car, 
or  a  truck  cafc.'cafryr.the;  product  *frcnjj  bhraaesteers *  in*. the  dehydrated eform, 
an;  ?the..  sp&’ce  fobmerl^rreciuir.eti:  to  scarry  the  boteless^  iheat.  from  one  steer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  lessons  learned  about  meat  dehydration  and  the 

product  newly  developed  will  continue  long  after  the  present  crisis  is  pas&*. 
ed .  •  y 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  remember  that  the  detour  is  always  better  going 
than  the ’main  highway  or  there  wouldn’t  bo  any  detour. 


*  National  Fire  Prevention  Week  begins  October  4. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND -OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

«  * 


OUR  LANDED  HERITAGE,  by  Roy  M.  Robbins,  1942.  "In  1935  the  frontier 
closed  its  doors  -finally  and  irrevocably  to  the  forward  push  of  enter¬ 
prising  settlers,  after  300  years  of  a  tradition  of  free  lands,  America 
withdreY;  her  public' domain  from  private  entry,  and  a  "rent  era  passed  into 
history.  .  But  the  history  of  public  lands j  which,  once*  included  almost  the 
whole,  of  this  vast  country,  is  the  'history  of  America.  It  is  the  story  of 
her  restless .pioneers,  of  railroads  pressing  f or ward,  of . gold  strikes , 
lumber  and  oil  booms — of  hew.  America  became  wrhat  it  is  today.” 

.  -  .  So  reads  the  publisher’s  abstract  cf  a  splendid  new  book  on  the 
history  of  our  public  domain  from  1776  to  1936.  The  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cur  western  lands  from  the  early  days  is  forever  a  lively  and 
dramatic  one.  In  this  book  the  author  has  woven  land  history  with  other 
forces  that  shaped  our  civilization.  The  result  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  book  and  certainly  one  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  public 
land  problems. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  book  should  be  enough  to  induce  every  member 
of  the  Grazing  Service  to  read  the  book  in  full: 

’’The  history  of  the  public  domain  from  its  creation  in  1780  to  its 
final  official  demise  in  1935  demarks  fairly  accurately  the  formative  or 
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frontier  era  of  A nerican  history,  within  this  fornative  era  four  per lods 
stand  out  clearly:  the  first  period,  1780  to  1850,  during  irtiith  tw  the 
individual  pioneer  became  the  most  conspicuous  agent  in  the  settlemen 
process;  the  second  period,  1850  to  1862,  when  the  best  began 
intensely  interested  in  corporate  ccapital  and  the  corporation  almost  o 
night  cane  to  challenge  the  settler’s  claim  to  being  the  foremost  agent  1 
occupying  and  developing,  the  vacant  areas  to  the  westward;  the  third  peri  , 
1862  to  1.901.  a  period  coinciding  with  the  rise  of  industrialism  in  our 
national  history,  and  a  period  reflected  in  the  West  by  the  ruthless  ex~ 
ploitation  by  the  corporate  and  capitalistic  forces  which  had  ga ined  com¬ 
plete  ascendaricv  over  the  settler  as  the  pioneering  agen  , 
neriod,  1901  to"  1935.  which  was  characterized  by  the  forcing  of  a  program 
of  conservation,  ultimately  creating  the  remaining  natural  resources  in  o 
a  permanent  national  domain— thereby  ending  once  and  for  all  the  open 

public  domain*  ♦  ...  ^ 

v  "Thus  "ended  an- era**'- .The  .land  .of  opportunity  opportunity  meas 

in ’terns  of  free  land— had  officially  closed  its.  doors.  r  America  had  cone 
of  age*1’ 


• 

WOOD  FUEL  IN  WARTIME,  USDA  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1912.  To  make  a  ton 
of  steel  for  a  cannon,  a  warship,  or  a  tank  requires  more  than  a  ton  o 
‘coal.  If  domestic  consumers  will  use  wood  obtained  nearby,  instead  of  coa 
and  oil  brought  from  nines .and  wells  hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  ships  an^ 
railroad' cars  can  be  released  for  hauling  war  material.  ^Our  railroads  and 
'shipping  facilities  ?re  moving  enormous  additional  traffic*  -troops  and  _ 
their  supplies  must  be  moved,  .guns  and  ammunition  must  reach  the  battle  lines •. 

Are  you  one  of  the  growing  number  of  Americans  that  is  realizing  that 
he  can  turn  to  the  use  of  wood  instead  of  coal  for  the  duration  of  the  war? 

If  you  are,  and  you  are-  looking  for  information  on  the  fuel  value  oi  wooc., 
how  to  cut  cordwood,  how  to  operate . heating  equipment  when  burning  wood, 
and  so  on,  you  will  be  interested  in  a  very  new  booklet  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  title  given  above,  written  by  Rooer 
T.  Hall  and  M»  B.  Dicker man. 


•  Something  like  3206'  "FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND  FERNS  OF  ARIZONA"  are  ^ 
listed  and  described  in  a  now  book  by  that  name,  written  by  Dr.  T.  h. 
Kearney  and  R.  H.  Peebles.  The  book  was  published  by  the  Government 

Printing  Office  this  past  summer. 

Compiled  by' Dr.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Peebles  during  their  spare  time 
over  a  period  of  17  years,  the  book  describes  plants  from  the  largest 
(the  riant  saguaro  cactus)  to  the  smallest  (a  parasite  which  has  a  stem 
less  than  l/16-inch  long)  and  contains  much  interesting  and  practical  in 

formation.  , 


PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  FHDM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  OPERATING 
OFFICER,  by  Lewis  Meriam,  1933.  The  stated  objectives  of  this  book  are 
three:-  (1)  to  attempt  to  see  public  personnel  administration  as  a  whole; 
(2)  to  view  it  primarily,  although  by  no  means  exclusively,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  operating  officer  immediately  responsible,  for  getting 
a  certain  specific  task  done  or  for  rendering  a  specific  governmental 
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service;  and  (3)  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  simply  and  as, realistically 
as  possible,  making  free- use  of  illustrative  capes#  This  book  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Personnel  Section  as  one  of  the  best  dealing  with 


personnel  problems, 


NEKS  OF. OUR  MEN  IN  THE  FIGHTING  FORCES 


Last  month  a  special  effort  was  made  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Range 
'  Rider  into  the  hands  of  every  one  of  our  men  in  the  fighting  forces.  It 
isn't  always  that  we  know  the  whereabouts  of  these  men,  and  so  we  were 
not  sure  of  the  success  we  would  have  in  reaching  them.  Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  reach  a  good  many  of  them  and  the  letters  we  have  received 
from  these  fellows  have  made  us  feel  that  they  were  glad  of  news  from  the 
-  hone  front#  Vfc've  resolved  to  send  the  Range  Rider  in  their  direction  as 
long  as  we  can.  - 

Beginning  with  this  issue  a  soecial  section  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  our  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Corps#  he  want  to  hear 
from  those  fellows  often#  As  much  of  their  doings  as  possible  will  be 
published  in  this  section# 


A  gold  star  was  placed  upon  our  honor  list  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  news  reached  the  office  that  Lieutenant  Ten  Sawyer  was  killed  in 
action  in  the  Philippines.  ye  are -sorry  that  every  one  of  you  did  not 
know  Torras  we  did#  He  started  with  the  Grazing  Service  as  an  enrollee 
way  back  in  1935,  and  was  one  of  the  first  beys  tc  be  selected  for  draft¬ 
ing  training  in  the  Albuquerque  drafting  office.  The  ability  he  displayed 
and  his  earnest  application  to  the  job  soon  resulted  in  his  appointment  in 
the  Grazing  Service  as  a  jr  #  engineering  draftsman.  Following  that,  Tom 
received  several  other  appointments.  He  served  in  the  New  Mexico  national 
guard,  and  entered  upon  active  duty  in  the  regular  service  in  1941  as  a 
first  lieutenant.  Ke  were  proud  of  Tom  as  a  member  of  the  Grazing  Service 
we  are  prouder  of  him  for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  his  country’s 
cause#  %  r 


"Art”  Hutchinson,  range  examiner,  Utah,  visited  in  the  Director's 
Office  a  few  weeks  age  on  his  wa y  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  will 
receive  officers’  training  in  field  artillery.  Art  looked  like  Army 
life  is  agreeing  with  him  and  said  he  liked  it  fine! 


1Ye  hear  that  J.  V.  Kenpthorne,  clerk  in  the  Director’s  Off  ice.  is  new 
.attending  a  school  for  the  training  of  glider  pilots# 


Yvre  have  ’’axis"  to  grind. 
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Along  about  the  last  of  Septenber  it  will  be  Lieutenant  Wn.  L. 
Phillips,  Bill  has  been  in  training  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia,  following 
duty  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and  is  now  about  ready  for  his  "diploma," 


Phed  J.  Albericc,  jr,  range  examiner,  Colorado,  is  now  stationed  at 
Hill  Field,  Utah,  We  would  like  to  have  a  visit  from  Fred  when  he  is  m 
on  leave  sometime,  .  . 


We  noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  Enery  T,  Snyder,  Utah, 
has  been  made  a  first  lieutenant. 


Joe  Hackney,  property  clerk  at  Pocatello,  is  also  attending  officers* 
training  school" at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  We  hope  Joe  and  Art  Hutchinson 
get  together. 


Lieutenant  Johnny  Johnston 
he  is  getting  along  fine  and  tak 
once  in  a  while,  to  think  of  us 


writes  from  Camp  Carson, 
cs  his  mind  off  "affairs 
back  here. 


Colorado,  that 
military, " 


Regional  Grazier  Ed  Pierson,  New  Mexico,  has  been  accepted  for 
officers’  training  at  an  eastern  camp,  and  will  leave  soon. 


From  Montana  we  learn  that  Eugene  W.  Bayless  is  now  a  second  lieutenant. 


It’s  now  Corporal  Charles  K,  ’.Ting,  and  Private  First  Class  John 
lorriscn* 


Rolf  Bingen  is  in  the  infantry  on  overseas  duty. 


Mrs.  Am.  F0  Turney,  of  State  college,  New  Mexico,  writes  that  Captain 
Turney  is  on  overseas  duty  with  the  Army  Engin-  ers, 


Captain  Fred  T,  Jeep,  Colorado,  made  us  feel  pretty  good  when  he  wrote, 
”1  have  intended  for  the  past  month  to  drop  you  a  lino  and  thank  3rou  very 
much  for  sending  the  R ang o  Rid er  in  my  direction*  Actually,  when  I  sat 
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down  t c  thoroughly  digest  the  contents  of  the  Range  Rider , it  nade  me  feci 
much  more  at  hone  since  it  also  was  the  first  tine  I  have  read  a  publication 
of  any  sort  pertaining  to  the  Grazing  Service  during  the  past  year*” 

Thanks,  Captain  Jeep. 


New  Names  on  cur  HONOR  LIST  are: 

Nev-Cal.:  •  Colorado: 

Dean  M.  Sachs  Felix  A.  Sanchez 

*  Sims on  Nyrin 

New  Mexico; 

Rowland  G.  Thompson  Wyoming: 

Donald  I.  Bailey 

Montana:  DAvid  7tT,  Bartley 

Luke  R.  Dagnall 

That's  100  to  date! 


YOU  AND  Jffi 


•  Kelso  P,  Newman  has  been  appointed  Regional  Grazier  for  Idaho  to 
succeed  J.  ^ekert  Stable  in  who  passed  away  several  months  ago,  !>fr .  Nor¬ 
man  started  with  the  Grazing  Service  in  1937.  He  was  born  on  a  ranch  in 
Oregon  and  knows  the  working  side' of  the  livestock  business.'  we  feel  sure 
he  will  give  a  good,  practical,  business-like  administration  to  the  range, 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  stockmen. 


The  Director's  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  moved  to 
Chicago  the* last  of  August,  following  a  trek  similar  to  the  one  taken  by 
the  Director's  Office  cf  the  Grazin'*  Service  last  year.  The  space  vacated 
by  then  in  the  National  Capitol  will  be  used  by  other  government  workers 
engaged  more  directly  on  war  work.  Associate  Director  Demaray  and  a  small 
staff  will  remain  in  Washington. 


.Mr,  John  F.  Deeds,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  formerly  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Grazing  Service,  has  been  elected  as  the  employee -member 
.  of  the  Interior  Department  Beard  of  Review  on  Efficiency  Ratings.  He  will 
represent  all  employees  of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943, 
Mr.  Timothy  Gales,  General  Land  Office,  was  elected  as  the  alternate 
employee— member  of  the  board,  0 


Mr,  Warner  W,  Gardner  has  been  appointed  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  succeed  Mr,  Nathan  R.  Mangold,  who  left  the  Department, 
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on  July  3.0,  1942,  to  accept  appointment  to  a  judgship  in  the  municipal 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia* 


Members  of  the  Director’s  Office  banded  together  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  peach-pickers  in  Utah,  and  at  the  same  time,  earn  for  them¬ 
selves  a  few  Utah  peaches,  which  we  assure  you,  would  make  the  Georgia 
peaches  blush  with  shame.  Representatives  of  about  25  Grazing  Service 
families  picked  one  day  each  at  a  local  orchard  throughout  the  two  weeks 
of  the  peach  season.  We  are  assured  that  their  contribution  to  the  labor 
shortage  saved  a  good  deal  of  splendid  fruit,  A  few  tumbles  and  scratches 
were  reported,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lot  of  fun  for  everyone,  including 
the  youngsters. 


The  Director’s  Office  bowling  tournament,  which  got  a  good  start 
last  year,  was  resumed  September  17.  We  missed  some  of  the  old  stand-bys 
of  last  year,  but  the  new  recruits  wiH.try  to  make  up  for  them.  Each 
team  is  named  this  year — such  names  as  Rustlers,  Sheepherders ,  and  Fire¬ 
fighters.,  Undoubtedly  the  fur  will  fly  when  the  Wolves  and  Lambs  get 
together.. 


Cal  Pierson,  budget  clerk  in  the  Director’s  Office,  was  the  first 
Washingtonian  to  heed  the  ’’Call  of  the  East.”  Cal  resigned  last  month 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington,  D,  C. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 

% 
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Who  is  Mr.  Chucklehead? 

Chucklehead  is  a  mild  and  seemingly  harmless  man.  Seemingly,  because 
actually  he  is  a  danger  end  a  menace. 

1/  o 

He  is  what  radiomen  call  a  ’’quick  listener.”  He  tunes  in  late  on 
broadcasts,  hears  fragments  of  news  announcements  and  reconstructs  them 
to  his  own  fancy. 

Chucklehead  has  a  hazy  belief  that  there’s  a  vast  pool  of  ’’inside 
information”  some  place.  He  is  continually  trying  to  get  information  that 
leaks  out  of  this  pool.  Nothing  do-lights  him  more  than  to  have  somebody 
say  to  him,  "I  got  this  from  the  inside.  The  Allies  are  going  to  ...  ” 

Chucklehead  repeats  every  alarmist  and  defeatist  rumor  that  gets 
around.  If  some  one  suggests'  that  he  be  a  little  nbre  careful  with  his 
talk  about  troop  movements,  Chucklehead  becomes  very  angry.  He  will  pound 
his  umbrella  on  the  ground  and  shout:  ’’Sir l  My  family  has  been  in  this 
country  for  four  generations.  I  resent  your  insinuations.”  If  anyone 
told  him  that  he . was  doing  Goebbels’  work  i~  this  country,  he  would  roar. 
(From  Magazine  Abstracts,  June  24,  1943.) 


The  flange  Rider  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  administrative  information  concerning  important  happenings , 
accomplishments,  and  aims'  of  'the  Grazing  Service  for  the  information  of 
the  personnel  of  this  Service.  Not  fob  publication. 
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